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THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN  AND 
HIS  TRAINING 

By  EDWARD  WATSON 

Director  of  Music  Publications.  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


WHENEVER  one  is  inclined  to  think  of 
this  world  as  hard  and  cruel,  it  is  a 
spiritual  and  mental  tonic  to  turn  the 
clock  back  so  as  to  compare  existing  conditions 
with  those  of,  let  us  say,  a century  ago.  In 
ameliorative  work  generally,  tremendous  advance 
in  public  sympathy  is  evident  everywhere,  and  in 
no  branch  of  such  work  has  more  enlightened 
progress  been  made  than  in  that  which  affects  the 
well-being  of  the  blind  ; nor  is  there  any  cause 
which  makes  a more  direct  appeal  to  the  heart. 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Publications 

Less  than  a century  ago  there  was  no  system 
by  which  the  blind  themselves  could  write 
(emboss)  either  literature  or  music.  Let  us  note 
the  difference  to-day.  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.,  is  turning  out  from  its  Braille  embossing  press 
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every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  publications 
in  Braille  type.  Last  year,  for  instance,  nearly 

6.000  large  volumes  (standard  works,  etc.),  over 

85.000  magazines  of  various  kinds,  literary  and 
musical,  and  over  1 1 5,000  copies  of  newspapers 
were  published.  The  price  charged  for  any  single 
paper,  volume  or  piece  of  music  is  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  production  for  blind  customers  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  one-half  to  those  in  the  colonies. 

The  embossing  plant  at  the  National  Institute 
is  capable  of  turning  out,  if  required,  24,000  sheets 
of  Braille-typed  matter  per  hour  : while  its  stock 
room  is  capable  of  accommodating  75,000  volumes 
on  racks,  which,  if  put  end  to  end,  would  stretch 
three  miles. 

The  Braille  Shorthand  Writer 

What  a tremendous  contrast  to  the  days 
prior  to  Louis  Braille,  the  inventor  of  the  system 
(in  1 829),  when  there  was  little  or  nothing  for  a 
blind  man  to  read,  and  he  was  utterly  dependent 
upon  those  with  sight.  To-day,  by  means 
of  a special  and  most  ingenious  Braille  embossing 
machine,  known  as  the  “ Stainsby- Wayne  ” 
(named  after  its  inventor  and  designer,  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  the  well-known  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute),  Braillists  are 
able  to  emboss  from  dictation  at  a speed  of  1 40 
words  per  minute.  The  machine  is  small  and 
portable,  and  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a trained 
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THE  BRAILLE  ALPHABET 
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operator  to  take  down,  in  highly  contracted  Braille, 
a sermon  as  it  was  being  delivered , and,  if  necessary, 
to  transcribe  it  immediately  into  ink-print,  on  an 
ordinary  type-writer,  for  sighted  people  to  read. 

Conversing  between  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Another  ingenious  instrument  has  been 
invented  whereby  the  blind  and  deaf  may 
converse  with  each  other  in  Braille.  The  sighted 
may  thus  hold  converse  with  a person  totally  deaf 
and  blind.  The  instrument  is  controlled  by  a 
duplicate  series  of  six  “ buttons,”  one  set  of  six 
for  each  person,  which  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  tap 
the  Braille  characters  upon  the  finger-tips  of  each 
hand. 

Braille  Music 

To  those  who  take  special  interest  in  music  it 
is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  all  this  originated  in  an 
attempt  made  in  1829  by  Louis  Braille,  a blind 
student  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  to 
write  down  the  notes  of  music  in  characters  made 
out  of  the  permutation  of  six  dots,  each  the  size  of 
a pinhead,  arranged  thus  ••  Now,  there  are 
sixty-three  variations  of  these  six  dots,  and  out  of 
the  infinite  permutations  thereof,  all  that  is  desired 
to  be  embossed,  whether  it  be  music,  literature  or 
mathematics,  can  easily  and  readily  be  transcribed 
into  Braille.  Indeed,  outside  colour-painting,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  anything  that  can- 
not be  so  transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
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In  the  early  schools  for  the  blind,  music  was 
greatly  cultivated,  and  it  has  always  been  an 
important  feature  everywhere  in  up-to-date 
schools.  The  Braille  system  was  not  quickly  intro- 
duced ; indeed,  it  was  not  until  1 868  (nearly  forty 
years  after  its  invention)  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  teach  it  in  this  country.  Dr.  T.  R. 
Armitage,  a wealthy  London  physician,  who 
himself  had  become  almost  sightless,  spent 
£ 1 7,000  out  of  his  own  private  means  before  the 
State  took  any  particular  notice  of  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  He  obtained  an  account 
of  the  Braille  system  from  Paris,  and  published 
such  information  as  he  could  glean.  Utensils  for 
embossing  were  provided,  and  a start  was  made. 
Then  followed  the  famous  Gardner  bequest  of 
£300,000.  A Royal  Commission  sat,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  (a  name 
held  in  high  honour  amongst  Freemasons,  by  the 
way),  and  a definite  forward  movement  began. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  was 
formed,  which  ultimately  became  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  headquarters  and 
administrative  centre  of  the  ameliorative  work  of 
the  Empire  for  the  blind. 

On  the  19th  March,  1914,  the  magnificently 
equipped  building  of  the  National  Institute  in 
Great  Portland  Street  was  opened  by  King 
George,  just  a few  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  War. 
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Braille  Music-Notation 


Braille  music-notation  is  a difficult  problem 
to  tackle,  and  is  really  only  beginning  to  come 
fully  into  its  own.  Louis  Braille  did  not  write  a 
treatise  upon  bis  invention  : indeed,  he  only  dimly 
foresaw  its  developments.  The  musical  side  de- 
veloped but  slowly ; and  although  in  1 888  an 
International  Congress  met  in  Cologne,  when 
the  system  was  codified,  it  is  only  recently  that 
modern  Braillists  have  completely  revised  the 
whole  musical  system,  and  brought  Braille  music- 
notation  up  to  modern  requirements. 

In  1902  there  was  published  (in  Messrs. 
Novello’s  “ Music  Primers  ” series)  the  first 
complete  sighted  text-book  on  Braille  music  in 
any  language,  and  one  which  has  been  the 
recognized  text-book  to  date.  This  was  compiled 
by  the  Music  Publications  Director  of  the 
National  Institute,  the  writer  of  this  booklet,  but 
owing  to  the  recent  Conference  and  general 
Braille  music  revision,  this  has  now  been 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  order 
to  be  brought  ujsftb  date.  The  National  Institute 
has  just  published  a Key  to  Revised  Braille 
Music-Notation,  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
a special  committee  of  Braille  music  experts 
sitting  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  Organist  and  Director  of 
Music  to  the  Institute.  The  labours  of  a number 
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of  years  have  thus  culminated  in  this  satisfying 
and  tangible  result. 

A Home  of  Music 

The  National  Institute  is  a veritable  home 
of  music.  The  concert-room  is  equipped  with  a 
fine  Chappell  grand  piano,  as  well  as  a beautiful 
Norman  & Beard  organ,  and  concerts  and  recitals 
of  the  highest  type  are  constantly  being  given 
for  both  the  blind  and  those  of  the  general  public 
who  are  interested  and  care  to  look  in.  Every 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock,  a free  Organ 
Recital  is  given  by  some  eminent  blind  performer, 
and  the  public  is  invited  not  only  to  the  recital,  but 
afterwards  to  inspect  the  building,  and  see  the 
various  processes  of  embossing,  etc. 

Edition  of  Works  by  Blind  Composers 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  recent  musical 
development  has  been  the  inauguration,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Institute,  of  a special  ink- 
print  edition  known  as  the  National  Institute 
Edition  of  the  Worlds  of  British  {F$lind  Composers. 
This  edition  is  strictly  limited  to  high-class 
music,  so  that  musicians  and  the  public  may 
rely  on  the  quality  of  the  compositions. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  'play  to  the  gallery,” 
and  nothing  is  eligible  which  is  second-rate.  The 
National  Institute  is  financing  the  scheme,  but  not 
one  penny  of  the  profits  on  sales  is  appropriated. 
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Published  for  the 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London 

( Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920) 

RYALLS  & JONES,  LTD.  ^ 

M & GRANGE  ROAD,  BIRKENHEAD 


The  Publishers  are  prepared  to  offer  special  terms  to 
professional  musicians. 


J l IT  acquai 


Edition,  published  under  the  auspices 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  selected  works 
of  high  artistic  value  by  Blind  Composers 
(M*'  0 


OBTAINABLE  THROUGH 
ANY  MUSIC  DEALER 


“Teachers  all  over  the  land  should  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Edition.” 

Mr.  ERNEST  FOWLES,  F.R.A.M.,  in  The  Music  Teacher 


PIANOFORTE 
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24  Two  Sketches:  “Autumn” — “Winter” — C.  G.  Broan,  2s. 

1 Five  Lyric  Pieces — Alfred  J.  Thompson,  3s. 

2 Noel — William  WolsTENHolme,  2s. 

3 Ten  Poetic  Fancies  (Book  I & II) — Horace  F.  Watling,  3s.  each 

4 Venetian  Boat  Song — Sinclair  Logan,  2s. 

5 Rondo  Scherzando,  in  B flat — FREDERICK  W.  PRIEST,  2s. 

6 Sketch  suggested  by  the  Flight  of  an  Aeroplane — H.  G.  Oke,  2s.  6d. 

7 Rondo  alia  Tarantella,  in  A flat — Alfred  WriglEy,  2s. 

8*  Three  Sketches  for  a Young  Player  : (1)  “Little  Soldiers”  ; 

(2)  “Fairy  Tale”  ; (3)  “Bedtime” — H.  G.  Oke,  2s.  6d, 
9 Moods  of  a Mind:  Book  I “Repose” — “Merriment”  ; Book  II 
“Sadness” — “Gladness” — H.  V.  Spanner,  2s.  each  book 

10  Rustic  Dance  in  D minor — Horace  F.  Watling,  2s. 

11  Caprice,  in  C — Sinclair  Logan,  2s. 

12  Spanish  Serenade — William  WolstEnholme,  2s. 


The  underlined  have  been  selected  by  the  Aeolian  Co. 
for  Pianola  Records. 


Eleven  of  these  were  placed  in  the  list  of  "The  Month's 
best  Pianoforte  Music,"  classified  and  graded  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Fowles,  F.R.A.M.,  in  the  July,  1922,  issue  of 
The  Music  Teacher. 


* Selected  for  Competitive  Festivals. 


13*  “Zingaresca” — Llewellyn  Williams,  2s. 
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[See  over  for  Organ  & Vocal  Music 


National  Institute  Edition  of  the  Works  of  British  Blind  Composer; 


Played  by  Mr.  H . L.  Balfour,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Ellingford,  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins,  Mr. 

Cat.  No.  * ORGAN 

14  Minuet  Antique,  in  D flat — Horace  F.  Watling,  2s. 

15  Toccata,  in  D minor — T.  G.  Osborn,  2s.  6d.  ... 

16  Bohemesque,  in  G — William  Wolstenholme,  2s.  6d. 

17  Fantasia,  in  E — T.  G.  Osborn,  2s-  6d. 

18  Rondino,  in  D flat — William  Wolstenholme,  2s. 


19  Marche  Heroi'que,  in  E flat — Horace  F.  WatlingJ  2s.  6d. 


Cunningham,  Mr.  R.  Goss  Custard, 
Arthur  Meale,  Mr.  Herbert  Walton,  etc.  etc. 


A universal  favourite—  not  difficult. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music,  Organ  Exams.  1923 / 
Local  Centres. 

Composed  for  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Orgai 
Johannesburg,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins. 

Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  Organ  Exam 
1923.  Local  Centres. 

Played  at  the  inaugural  Recitals,  Westminste 
Cathedral — not  difficult. 

Composed  for  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Orgai 
Johannesburg,  by  Alfred  Hollins. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music.  Organ  Exams.  192 
Local  Centres. 


Cat.  No. 


VOCAL 


20  Song  “Echo”  (“Come  to  me  in  the  Silence  of  the|  Night”)  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  1923  Exam 


Words  by  Christina  Rossetti — W.  Wolstenholme,  2s.  ... 
Song  “Early  one  Morning”  (Old  English) 

Logan,  2s.  ...  ).. 

22  Serenade^— “Sleep,  Dear  Heart” — Sinclair  Logan,1  2s. 

Two  Songs : (1)  “Dolcino  to  Margaret”  (Kingsley)  ; (2)  “As 
the  Barque  floateth  on”  (Lytton) — Hubert  G.  Oke,  2s. 
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Local  Centres. 

Sinclair  Associated  Board  of  R.A.M.,  and  R.C.M.  192 
Exams.  Local  Centres. 


Orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  London  Agents: 

EVANS  & Co.,  Ltd.  - 72  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W 

orto  rushers:  RYALLS  & JONES,  Ltd.,  107  Grange  Road,  Birkenhead.  [P.T.C 


the  whole  scheme  being  founded  and  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  composer.  The  edition  is 
exquisitely  engraved,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Ryalls  & Jones,  Ltd.,  of  Birkenhead,  and  can  be 
ordered  through  any  music  dealer.  As  it  is  issued 
under  a scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  British 
musical  art,  it  will  be  seen  in  due  time  that  a very 
notable  contribution  will  have  been  made  to 
British  music,  and  that  the  National  Institute  has 
indeed  undertaken  a very  special  work  of  national 
importance  as  affecting  Music  and  musicians. 

The  scheme  has  greatly  interested  sighted 
musicians,  so  many  of  whom  are  impressed  by  the 
difficulties  of  their  sightless  brother-professionals 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a hearing  for  their 
inspirations  in  the  larger  world  of  the  seeing. 
Some  are  sending  contributions  to  the  “ Music 
Publications  Fund  ” of  the  National  Institute. 

How  Organists  Can  Help 

Organists  are  already  helping  by  the  proceeds 
of  Recitals,  and  by  inviting  blind  performers  to 
contribute  to  their  Recital  Series,  and  in  this  and 
other  ways  they  are  helping  the  National  Institute 
to  extend  invaluable  help  to  many  a highly-gifted 
blind  musician,  who  without  such  assistance  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a hearing 
in  these  days  of  keen  competition. 

One  of  the  composers  on  the  Catalogue  is  not 
only  blind,  but  deaf.  Here  is  an  unconquerable 
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spirit,  indeed  ! Who  would  not  rejoice  to  help 
such  an  one  to  recognition  ? 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  October 
number  of  “The  Music  Teacher,”  London  (one  of 
the  most  widely-read  professional  journals)  written 
by  its  Editor,  Mr.  W.  R.  Anderson,  Mus.  Bac. : — 

The  Independence  of  the  Blind 

“ I am  always  most  glad  to  hear  of  the 
work  of  the  blind.  The  fine  thing  about 
the  blind  man  is  that  he  wants  to  prove  his 
ability  in  the  open  market.  And  how  finely 
he  is  doing  that,  day  by  day,  we  all  know — 
or  ought  to  know.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  National 
Institute  should  send  for  a copy  of  the  Annual 
Report,  which  is  just  out.  There  is 
inspiration  in  it  for  the  sighted  musician  who 
is  inclined  to  be  downcast  at  his  lot.  To  read 
it  does  one  good.  The  Institute’s  Music 
Department  continues  to  keep  up  a 
considerable  output  of  music  in  Braille 
notation.  During  the  past  year  it  has 
produced  nearly  1,500  volumes  of  music,  and 
over  1 7,000  pamphlets  on  music.  A wide 
range  of  music  is  covered,  including  not  only 
the  classics,  but  the  latest  piano  and  organ 
pieces,  songs  and  lighter  music. 

“ The  music  for  standard  examinations 
has  been  much  in  demand,  and  a boon  to 
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PREPARING  BRAILLE  MUSIC  PLATFS 

hundreds  of  Blind  Musicians  are  dependent  on  thP 
Institute  for  their  music  A department aho 
finds  employment  hr  Mind  piano  tuners. 
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blind  candidates  for  the  R.C.O.  exams,  is  the 
organ  in  the  Armitage  Hall,  which  is  a 
duplicate  of  that  at  the  College.” 

Where  We  Can  All  Help 

“ I very  much  hope  that  the  National 
Institute,  which  needs  all  the  financial  help  it 
can  get,  may  be  in  the  thoughts  of  those  of  my 
readers  who  organise  concerts  and  recitals 
this  winter.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  set 
aside  at  least  part  of  the  proceeds  of  one  or 
two  recitals  for  some  worthy  outside  object  ; 
and  there  could  be  none  worthier  of  help  than 
the  N.I.B.  It  is  helping  blind  musicians  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  often  remarkable  gifts. 

“ The  edition  of  music  which  has  lately 
been  put  forth  has  been  mentioned  already. 
Part  of  Mr.  Watson’s  work  is  in  trying  to 
correct  the  erroneous  popular  opinion  about 
the  ‘ poor  blind.’  These  men,  anxious  to 
toe  the  line  with  their  sighted  brethren,  are 
depressed  by  being  considered  ‘ wonders  ’ 
when  they  do  so.  But  there  are  certain 
directions  in  which,  obviously,  they  need  the 
sighted  man’s  help.  In  those  directions  the 
N.I.B.  is  assisting  them  tremendously,  with 
the  aid  of  those  who  admire  their  splendid 
pluck.” 
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A Prophet  of  old,  foreseeing  our  day, 
yearningly  uttered  these  remarkable  words — 
“ Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened.’ 
It  is  the  privilege  of  each  one  of  us,  now,  to  help 
in  the  fulfilment  of  what  was  once  a far-off 
vision — a seemingly  all  too  fantastical  dream. 

The  National  Institute  has  Branch  Secretaries 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  all  over 
the  country,  and  their  addresses  are  given  over  page. 
All  information  can  be  obtained  from  them,  as  to 
any  or  all  of  the  multifarious  activities  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  which  music  is 
but  one  amongst  a great  number.  But  from  the 
comprehensive  miture  of  its  musical  enterprise  the 
range  and  detail  of  all  its  other  interests  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  civilian  blind  may  be  gauged. 

Many  men,  themselves  blind,  and  famous  in 
the  world  of  the  blind  have  been,  or  are,  intimately 
associated  with  the  Institute,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  M.D.,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  Sir  Washington  Ranger, 
D.C.L.,  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P. 
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BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  SECRETARIES 

of  the 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Northern  Branch  : Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancashire  (part), 
Cheshire  (part).  Derbyshire.  Office  : 90  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
Hon.  Treasurer : Councillor  J.  Mathewson  Watson.  Secretary : 
Alfred  Stone. 

North  Eastern  Branch  : Northumberland,  Durham.  Office  ; Commer- 
cial Union  Buildings,  47  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Secretary  : John  Wriggles  worth. 

North  Yorkshire  Branch  : Office  : 8 and  9 Pearl  Buildings,  East 
Parade,  Leeds.  Secretary  : H.  S.  Coghill. 

South  Yorkshire  Branch  : Office  : Bank  Court  Chambers,  Bank  St.. 

Sheffield.  Secretary  : G.  V.  Stone. 

Liverpool  Branch  : Lancashire  (part),  Cheshire  (part),  Anglesey. 

Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire,  Merionethshire, 
Montgomeryshire,  Isle  of  Man  Office : May  Buildings. 
51  North  John  Street,  Liverpool.  Hon.  Treasurer:  Alderman 
John  Lea,  j.p.  Secretary : Richard  Lowry. 

East  Midland  Branch  : Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire. 
Rutlandshire,  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire.  Office  : 
Lloyd’s  Bank  Chambers,  High  Street,  Leicester.  Secretary  : 
Alfred  H.  Bowley. 

Midland  Branch  : Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 

Worcestershire,  Herefordshire.  Office : 1 1 7 Colmore  Row. 
Birmingham.  Secretary  : Harry  Hillman. 

South  Wales  Branch  : Cardiganshire,  Brecknockshire,  Radnorshire, 
Pembrokeshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Glamorganshire,  Monmouth- 
shire. Office:  53  Charles  Street,  Cardiff.  Secretary:  Stanley 
Dark. 

Home  Counties  Branch  : Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  Hertfordshire.  Office  : 38  Queen  Street,  Oxford. 
Secretary  : H.  F.  Gutteridge. 

Eastern  Branch  : Norfolk.  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex.  Office  : 
22  King’s  Parade,  Cambridge.  Secretary  : W.  H.  Newman. 
South  Western  Branch  : Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall. 

Office:  43  Southernhay  West,  Exeter.  Secretary  : Samuel  M. 
Taylor. 

Western  Branch  : Gloucestershire  (including  Bristol),  Wiltshire,  also 
City  of  Bath.  Office : Oxford  House,  79  Park  Street,  Bristol. 
Secretary  : J.  King  Cummings. 

South  Eastern  Branch  : Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex.  Office : 1 Pavilion 
Buildings,  Brighton.  Secretary : Capt.  J.  H.  G.  Lawrence,  m.c. 
Southern  Branch  : Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Isle  of  Wight.  Office  : 
21  Portland  Street,  Southampton,  Secretary  : B.  G.  Hastings. 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  : Office  : 36  and  37  Bolsover 
Street,  London,  W.  1,  Joint  Secretaries  : H.  C.  Preece  and. 
E.  H.  Williams. 
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